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A MEMORY OF MEXICO 

BY BUBGES JOHNSON 



JThe elusive scent of boxwood can transport me in spirit 
over some hundreds of miles of distance and thirty years 
of time; the heart-lifting thump of a bass drum is a magi- 
cian's incantation, for it has power to turn me into a tousled 
boy with dragging shoestrings to prove his unpreparedness, 
trotting beside a circus band. But greater in magic power 
than either of these is a dry cold twilight morning before 
day has fully broken, silent and clear aired. The stillness 
of it, or the clear coolness, or the fresh verdury smell, seize 
upon my heart and soul and whirl them away. Then upon 
my bodily eyes crowd these jostling houses with iron bound 
streets pushing between, and back fly heart and soul to the 
body that claims them. So swift has been the journey that 
I can scarcely be sure they went and came again. Yet some- 
times the magic of a twilight morning has such power that 
my spirit goes forth deliberately, fully equipped, and 
wanders at will in a certain far-off land of memory, seek- 
ing out treasured scenes and situations and finding them 
real and true. As a dream fades with full waking, so fades 
the recollection of these Aladdin's journeys. Yet there are 
glimpses of that vague and distant land which I would snatch 
and hold. 

Nearly always I may see it most clearly in the dusk 
before sunrise. The billowing plain is covered with a carpet 
of dull brown, figured with dots of duller green — and at 
the edge of the world in every direction are ragged purple 
mountains, strangely shaped and broken. Ah, the color of 
it all as the sun stirs, and the clearness, — every cactus finger 
that points from the earth on a neighboring billow crest 
is a sharp penciling upon the background of distant purple 
mountain sides. The vast silences are broken only by sounds 
that seem to accentuate silence, — a rattling pebble, a cracky 
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ling of dry stalks, a faint hoot that might be the far off 
shout of a man or the snort of a steer, and at wide intervals 
a long drawn-out quavering cry answered by another, so 
faint as to seem but an echo inside the brain. Within this 
picture that I seize and hold there is one moving figure — a 
boy on horseback. He is in canvas "chapps" and gray 
sombrero, and guides his bony, mottled little steed uncer- 
tainly. First they surmount a billow of land ahead, only 
to turn perplexedly and gallop over some rise to the left 
or right. When the rein falls idle on her neck the spotted 
bronco halts ; she is purposeless and carefree. But her rider 
is a half-frightened boy — lost in a world of infinite silences 
and limitless extent. 

Just as the lad's anxiety is growing into actual fear, over 
the top of the crest immediately before him rises a high- 
crowned straw sombrero, and under it a dusky face with 
teeth that flash the signal of a glad smile — then the whole 
figure of rider and horse appear and the enveloping silence 
is broken by a shrill, musical cry, — " Aqui! El grin — gito! " 

Side by side vaquero and boy trot their ponies, up and 
down the little hills in a direction that seems to the lad all 
wrong; now and then other riders with grinning friendly 
faces under their wide hat-brims pop up against the sky — 
and jocular unintelligible phrases are called out to the lad, 
whose carelessness on his first morning in the round-up camp 
has won them an hour's relief from the day's routine. 

Certain well-defined figures dwell in that land of memory. 
The rest is a wonderful jumble of colors, sounds and smells. 
Most clearly outstanding is big Alec Cloete — black-bearded 
South African with a Boer name, but English colonial from 
hat to boot spurs. Why attempt to disguise him? He 
died in South Africa as heroically and tragically as a man 
may, — saving a weaker life than his own. This is the humble 
tribute of a small boy who rode by his side and ate and 
slept with him through many revealing days behind the 
cattle. Big, boisterous, kindly, tender, impetuous, and utter- 
ly unf earing, he belonged in the open; of such stuff has 
Britain built new colonies, and with such hands has she 
extended them. 

Out of the circle of faces about him grins the ebony 
countenance of Jim the cook. Master of the buckboard 
commissariat, he built stew and biscuit of such raw material 
as he found at hand, sweetened thick coffee with raw black 
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cane sugar when the neighborhood yielded it, or sweetened 
it not at all; buttered biscuit with bits of unpedigreed fat 
or again with a tin of pate de f oi gras — or buttered them not 
at all. Even of temper, yet marvellously profane with the 
worst of two languages at his command, he navigated his 
mules over a tempestuous sea, steering volubly down the 
side of some sudden wave with a force that hurled his rat- 
tling ship to the crest of the wave a head, until a saddle-sore 
boy who had sought ease beside him would flee, loosened in 
every joint, to the saddle again, while merry vaqueros 
hailed his return with jibes. 

Memory gives a conglomerate picture of those companion 
riders, Jose and Pedro, Jesus, Santiago, Miguel, — twenty 
or more, — children in work or play, and work and play were 
all one to them. The breaking out from the herd of a fright- 
ened bunch of steers meant a yell and a race, large dramatics 
over small events, — laughter and songs. 

The singing comes back most vividly of all. In the eve- 
nings with the cattle halted and the little herd of horses fed, 
and then absurdly, yet sufficiently, fenced by a single strand 
of encircling rope, choruses would start here and there. 
There is no singing like it in settled places. The silence 
of an empty world round about demands repressed voices. 
Now and then a high tenor leads the rest into a shrill cres- 
cendo ; and so the music rises and falls, passionate or tender, 
While the firelight reveals this dusky face and that — here 
an Indian type, there a Spanish, some flat and emotionless, 
some handsome as Senor Don Adonis himself, and all throw- 
ing into the simple words they sing the wordless passion 
of this new mixed race. 

Then, later on, the voices of the night — the memory of 
them now is elusive, until some still, cool, brilliantly starlit 
hour of today sends them flooding back. There was the 
fitful lowing of cattle and the rattle of horns, ceasing alto- 
gether for long periods, and then starting up again, as 
though a psychic disturbance spread out in ever widening 
circles of plangent sound from some central point to the 
edges of the herd. Often, in the intervening periods of 
stillness, one might hear the wailing, quavering bark of a 
coyote, echoed still more faintly by another, miles and miles 
away. Yet all these noises seemed but a form of silence, 
and made background for the plaintive singing of a single 
night guard riding slowly along the edges of the herd. Al- 
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ways these night watchers were singing. The mysterious 
black shape of a horse and rider coming suddenly out of 
the dark would have frightened a nervous wakeful steer and 
started him and his companions crashing away in a dreaded 
night stampede. But the voices of men were commonplace 
by this time ; and so the sentries sang to the cattle mournful 
high-keyed ballads, and a small boy lay awake and listened. 

There are times when imagination, and even reason, 
struggle against memory, and then a little collection of 
boyish letters comes to the rescue. It is hard now to form 
a mental picture of sixteen hundred steers. Stand them 
in a row, head to tail, single file, and they might reach from 
here to Timbuctoo — as popular statistics would put it — or 
they might not. Present-day experiences are of no avail in 
outlining the picture. But a yellow old letter in a cramped 
schoolboy hand tells me that sixteen hundred head of cattle 
were cut out and counted from a vastly larger herd, and then 
driven northward for a hundred miles or more and swum 
across the river that divides that land from this. 

I have a wondering recollection of the counting of the 
cattle. Big Alec stood idly, it seemed, now and then speak- 
ing some word of direction, while a group of mounted va- 
queros made a gate-way of their own number and spread 
the herd out in a long stream that swept past the chief at 
a trot, now in tens, now in thirties and forties, ploughing 
into each other, snorting, jumping, retarded occasionally 
while two belligerent fellows locked horns, and then dashing 
on past at greater speed. All this time their owner was 
counting, yet the only indications of his close attention were 
his busy hands. In one he held a number of pebbles, and 
as he reached a certain unit a pebble would shift from one 
hand to the other ; and I remember that he did not err as to 
the total by so much as a single head. 

Perhaps one reason why the early mornings live most 
vividly in mind is that so much of interest happened then, 
just at the dawn. There was the breakfast, and the breaking 
of camp, the choosing and roping of the day's mount, and the 
always thrilling moment when the herd was set in motion 
again. Strange creatures, those steers, with more of ratio- 
cination than it had seemed to me a cow might possess. They 
had lived on a piece of territory as large as one of our 
smallest American States, and had roamed unmolested for 
more than a year. Their section of open country was abso- 
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lutely undistinguishable in character and appearance from 
adjacent sections, yet the moment they crossed the line where 
their northern fence had been they were nervons, ready 
to listen to false rumors, disturbed by the signal of a snake's 
rattle, or even by the breaking of a stick, stampeding any- 
where if not controlled. Yet, now and then, when little 
groups got wholly away, and men who could not be spared 
were called back from the pursuit, the lost cattle would 
finally swing about, and take up the trail of their fellows; 
perhaps twenty-four hours later they would come drifting 
in, weary and repentant. 

There was a certain personality in those steers, but it is 
as nothing compared to the personality of the bony little 
horses, whose duty it was to guard them. The picture is very 
clear of a small boy, promoted to an actual place in the riding 
line, suddenly awake to the fact that half a dozen head of cat- 
tle had broken from the herd for some mysterious cause, and 
were dashing sharply to the left, into the brush. With a 
joyous yell, imitating the example set by his professional 
comrades, the lad turned sharply after them, but found to 
his amazement that his spotted steed refused to accept guid- 
ance. Instead of following the truants she turned almost 
at right angles to their trail, and utterly regardless of the 
rein on her neck or even of the bit in her teeth, darted on 
this tangent, apparently without goal or purpose. After 
perhaps five minutes, still without consideration of her 
youthful rider's wishes, she brought around in a half circle, 
right into the path of the wanderers, headed them off, turned 
them, and trotted placidly behind them until they rejoined 
the herd. 

One legend of the plains firmly fixed in a small boy's 
mind died at that time a sudden death. The bucking broncho 
and the mount whose temper made him unreliable were not 
in evidence. The rider who leapt upon a dancing steed and 
overpowered him in spite of rearings and chargings had no 
place in the busy routine of a round-up and drive. The horse 
that might risk the life of a man or the loss of cattle was 
shot. This does not mean that the survivors were gentle, 
plodding beasts, of a placid disposition. They were live, 
swift and alert, knowing the day's work as well as their 
masters, and sometimes, it seemed, almost capable of doing 
it alone. 

Prejudice, too, rebels at some of the least important epi- 
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sodes of a day's drive. It is hard to believe now that one 
could ever greet with a yell of delight the sight of a water 
hole that had been crossed by a thousand cattle, where the 
liquid that had once been clear water was churned into a 
soup of mire, and that men and boy would kneel without a 
thought of objection, and drink this material until thirst 
was quenched. 

Imagination contends with the memory of the rattle- 
snakes. The occasional scorpion and tarantula somehow 
seem more reasonable. But it is hard now to believe that 
even a happy-go-lucky lad could spend a night on a bit of 
ground that had been searched for snakes before camp was 
made, and that had perhaps yielded up two or three fat ser- 
pents ; yet the lad himself brought home an enormous skin 
that he had stripped from such a trophy and stuffed with 
corn-meal purloined from Jim's buckboard. Mice ate the 
meal, and showed scant respect for the skin that held it, 
but it lasted long enough to be a steady trial to the mis- 
tress of a civilized and tidy home. 

There was a belief among the vaqueros that a rattler 
in his death fight would turn and bite his own flesh, and if 
this happened the whole snake's body was poisoned. In 
the killing they guarded against this with the greatest care, 
pinning the head down, if possible, and in the cow-boy camp 
there was no greater delicacy than the tender snake meat, 
roasted over the camp fire. Memory boldly asserts that the 
flavor was a pleasant mean between the white meat of a 
chicken and some firm-fleshed type of fish ! 

Amid the kaleidoscopic colors of many brilliant days and 
nights I picture that small boy moving in a company of 
workers more like children than himself. For the faint 
rumble as of thunder, and the tremble of the earth beneath 
his head that more than once roused him in the night, brought 
fear with it as well as excitement. In him was a nascent 
Anglo-Saxon sense of responsibility. Each stampede meant 
possible loss of cattle and valuable hours wasted. But his 
companions played a joyous game with excitement as its only 
stake; even the pay at the end of the journey meant simply, 
more excitement. They were as irresponsible as children, 
and to him they seemed as lovable. Readily at any challenge 
they swung into a race, swinging sombreros, yelling merrily; 
often some angry steer that had strayed and refused to be 
driven back became el toro, with a circle of hilarious amateur, 
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picadors and toreadors leaping about him, until such time 
as Big Alec thought it best to discover their truancy. 

Pedro may now be " el capitan " somewhere in that sor- 
rowful land, with silver beads on his sombrero, riding just as 
fearlessly and as merrily and as irresponsibly in a fac- 
tional raid, at the beck of a mongrel leader. Miguel may 
be opposing his old comrade, if luck so has it, with silver 
filagree on his skin-tight trousers and a Mauser at his 
shoulder, caring not a picayune for his own life or any 
other. 

What an emotional, affectionate, cruel, childlike, crazy 
people; ever ready to be led, with the worst products of 
their breed for leaders ! What a histrionic, praise-loving 
people ! Putting more than the cost of a house and furniture 
into adornment for a hat, they strut, they fight, they gamble, 
they serenade their loves with an orchestra of assistants. I 
cherish the memory of a later time in that romantic land 
when a gaudily dressed Cyrano went beneath his lady's 
window with a string-band to prove his devotion. And be- 
cause Providence had deprived him of a singing voice, a 
camerado beside him sang passionate words while he at 
fitting moments made mute appealing gestures in the moon- 
light. But that is a picture of the towns, where a somewhat 
'different people dwell ; it has not rightful place among these 
eluding memories of a small boy riding through the hills 
beside the cattle. 

With all his pride of employment it was little else than 
play to the lad who was a child in years rather than in race. 
He galloped after dodging jack-rabbits, or took futile pot 
shots at some wise old thief of a coyote which trailed the 
buckboard, just out of rifle range. He waked one night with 
a yell of alarm because a wild beast roared in his very ear, 
and found a little donkey standing over him, hee-hawing 
expressions of curiosity while his long ears wagged against 
the moon. That was a joke on el gringito to feed the very 
souls of Pedro, Santiago, Jesus, and Miguel for days to 
Come. 

As they rode forward the background of the picture 
Changed somewhat from hour to hour. The dull, brown, 
dry earth, spotted with the green of many-shaped cacti, 
would give place to brighter green groves of low prickly 
mesquite trees, and those groves would in their turn give 
place to bits of cultivated land bere and there, with, simple 
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systems of irrigation marking the slopes like a checkerboard. 
In snch a neighborhood the chief would negotiate with some 
pompous hidalgo in his mud house for replenishment of the 
trackboard, and his payment would include such sugar-cane 
as the merry vaqueros might steal in passing. This was 
much as an indulgent father might do if he paid a farmer 
in advance, en bloc, for the apples and cucumbers his children 
were sure to purloin through the coming summer. The 
sugar-cane was sweeter to these grown-up children if they 
did not know that it had been purchased in advance. 

Simple-hearted, I called them ; and it comes to mind that 
years later, in a more southern part of that land of memory, 
we rode down a mountain side and met a snake-like caravan 
of little donkeys, each loaded with crates of brilliant yellow 
oranges. They were bound for the market place of a dis- 
tant city, so their various drivers told us as we passed them. 
"We stopped them, one after another, and negotiated for a 
crate. " But no," each owner would say, obstinately, 
" these are for sale in the market." 

" What will you get for them there!" 

" Ah, who knows? Perhaps one peso for such a crate as 
this." 

" Here is your peso. Give us the oranges." 

" Nada " (" nothing doing "), with a negative shake of 
the forefinger, " Why should I drive an idle burro from here 
to the market place? You may buy more down the mountain 
where these came from." 

" Then a peso and two reals for your trouble." 

" Nada, nada, what should I be doing with an empty- 
backed burro, coming into the market place?" 

Such were the people in that land of memory. And so 
Santiago, Pedro, Miguel and the rest raced and gambolled, 
shouted and sang in their ride northward; and steadily 
northward rode Big Alec, and Jim with his buckboard, and 
the sixteen hundred head of cattle, with scarcely a single 
pair missing from that tossing, flashing forest of curling 
horns ; until one day at dawn they looked down on the wind- 
ing path of the river that marked the boundary line between 
two nations. Of all the vivid early morning pictures, there 
was painted on that day the most vivid of all. A few steers 
that had proved themselves foremost in stampeding or mis- 
chievous truancy were forced into the lead. The whole army 
of cattle was then driven down the gentle slope; crowding, 
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pushing, climbing forward onto the very backs of slower 
beasts ahead, they rushed with increasing momentum toward 
the river bank. At the brink they hesitated, but behind 
them came the others, crowding forward. At the effective 
moment splash had gone Big Alec and his horse into the 
stream. After went the leaders of the herd, following the 
horse that led them. It must have been no easy matter for 
horse and rider to stay in mid-river, keep out of the path 
of those frightened cattle, and at the same time turn strag- 
glers, heading weakly down stream with the current, so that 
all would keep in an orderly line to the easy bit of low shore 
on the other side. With their usual joyous dramatics, Jose 
and Miguel and all the rest leapt into the current from the 
bank here and there with the last of the herd. It was a won- 
derful sight as the trailers plunged in — a river filled with 
tossing ivory horns, under them blood-shot eyes, and mouths 
snorting and blowing in excitement; and on the other shore 
an emerging herd, neatly turned against itself and " milled " 
to prevent a stampede. When the small boy stood on that 
far bank and found the same brown carpet of earth spotted 
here and there with the dull green of many-shaped cacti, 
even in his immature mind large thoughts formed themselves 
as he looked back at that other land. It looked so like, yet 
it was peopled with irresponsible, merry, cruel, adventurous 
children such as the group about him, still ploughing their 
farms with a pointed stick, still building their houses of 
sun-baked mud, still living in a civilization of long ago, with 
only the narrow width of the stream separating them from 
the present century. 

It lies very near, after all, that land of memory, yet is it 
the land it was so short a time ago? After the reign of 
terror, when mongrel leaders are dead, — dying, in all likeli- 
hood, at each others' hands, and so saving the state responsi- 
bility, — when that mixture of blood shall have bred better 
stuff for leadership, will the merry child-like spirit, the 
harmless dramatics, and the spirited adventurousness all 
be gone? Will it be possible to listen again to those plaintive 
and tender melodies underneath the stars ? 

Bxjbges Johnson. 



